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Face YEAR at this time we present to readers of 
The Piano Quarterly the "Best of the Year," the 
compositions to which our judges have given the high- 
est rating after reviewing all those selected for the 
four preceding issues. These compositions are, for 
the most part, simple from the technical standpoint, 
pieces intended for children to play. The majority of 
them are written by American composers, some well 
known for this kind of music, others more generally 
associated with chamber music or orchestral works. 
But, whatever the predelictions of the composers, the 
pieces by which they are represented in the "Best of 
the Year" have been chosen because they possess 
quality. 

Once more Ernst Bacon has given us a work inthe 
folk manner, entitled "Sassafras." This is a suite of 
seven attractive pieces for four hands. In his charac- 
teristic manner, Dr. Bacon has found for them titles 
such as "Wake Up," 'Jockie and Jinnie," "Garry 
Owen," and "Sassafras," from which the suite takes 
its title. Presently, composer-in-residence at Syra- 
cuse University, he is a composer who has contributed 
to our literature symphonic works, operas, and many 
fine songs. He has the rare ability to write piano mu- 
sic of equally high quality, music of distinction and 
charm, in which he draws inspiration from folklore. 
His "Sassafras," included in our "Best of the Year," 
possesses the appealing melodic, harmonic, and rhyth- 
mic flavor which won his greatly admired "The Hoot- 
nanny" such wide acceptance. 

Another gifted member of a university faculty is 
Anthony Donato, Professor of Theory and Composition 
at Northwestern, in Evanston, Illinois. He received 
his Ph. D. from the Eastman School of Music at Roch- 
ester and has written in all forms. His "The Rock 
Crusher," one of the "best" in this year's list, exem- 
plifies his skill intwo pages of highly personal expres- 
sion, music that is rhythmically provocative. A Ful- 
bright Award took Dr. Donato to Europe, where in1951 
and 1952 he lectured in England and Scotland on con- 
temporary American music. He has won many prizes 
and honors, his String Quartet in E Minor winning 
publication in 1947 by the Society for the Publication 
of American Music, his Sinfonietta No. 2 a commis- 


sion in 1959 from the Peninsular Festival conducted 
by Thor Johnson, and a Huntington Hartford Founda- 
tion Fellowship in 1961. Last but not least, he has 
been a "best" winner twice before: in 1953 for his 
"The Wistful Little Princess,'' and in 1955 for his 
"Northern Lights." 

"Sketches for the Piano" by Walter Finlayson com- 
prises eighteen very short items, for many of which 
the composer has written words as well as music. 
They are almost all Grade II; among them are a deftly 
handled Minuet, a nice bit of two-part writing, and an 
"Indian Prayer," written in "changing meters" (5/4, 
3/4 and 4/4). Mr. Finlayson has a B.S, from Ithaca 
College and an M.A, from Columbia University; he 
studied composition at the Juilliard School and at Col- 
umbia. He is now Band Director and teacher of instru- 
mental music at the John Jay High School. 

Among the younger men, Earl George's name is 
one to be reckoned with. He is a member of the mu- 
sic faculty at Syracuse University, and his musical 
education was received at the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., where he earned his Ph.D. Dr. 
George is a genuine contemporary composer. His 
mastery of his material is evident, whether it be in 
orchestral works such as his "Introduction and Allegro" 
or "A Thanksgiving Overture," played by leading sym- 
phony orchestras, or his Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, played by Rafael Druian and the Symphony of 
the Air under Howard Mitchell at Carnegie Hall in New 
York, or in the piano pieces before us. Two of these 
are easy, ''Echo Song" and "Playing Jacks"; the third 
is a very clever, scherzo-like Allegro moderato, 
called Kangaroos!" (Grade 2 1/2). He has won many 
awards, among them the George Gershwin Memorial, 
a Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship, and a Fulbright 
Grant. He has received commissions from the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation and from the University of 
Minnesota (two, in 1950 and 1951). 

(Continued on page 18) 
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January, February, March, 1961 


Editor's Note; Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Ozark dance. Josephine CANFIELD Belwin . 40 
Juggler. Marie ANDRE McL &R . 30 
A mid-term reader. Hazel COBB Mills 1.00 
Oops! Over the fence. Louise GARROW S&G .35 
A jaunty stroll; Jumping bugs. Violet REIGUETTE Century n. p. 
Pirate's den. Gina SENTER S&G .35 
I feel sad; I feel glad. Shirley MUNGER Century n. p. 
Catching the school bus. Cleo Allen HIBBS Belwin . 40 
Echoes of the Civil War. Georges Bermont, arr. Mills 1.00 
INTERMEDIATE 
Fossil suite. Yuksel KOPTAGEL. Bote &Bock n.p. 
Three conversational pieces. Albert DeVITO Kenyon . 60 
Little scherzo. Marie ANDRE McL&R . 40 
Two bagatelles. Joan LAST Oxford 1.10 
Ostinato. James REISTRUP McL&R . 50 
Ked' sa vici zisli. Eugen SUCHON 2 vols. Boosey, agt .90 ea 
Otvenot kis zongoradarab. P'al KADOSA 2 vols. Boosey,agt 1.50 ea 
Na bflych i cernych. Klement SLAVICKY Boosey,agt 1.25 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 6 





~ New Editions 


Russian Masters. 14 Original Piano Compositions. 
Elite-Edition. D. Rahter, Hamburgand London 2.00 
(Editors: M. Frey, J. Philipp, A. Kleinpaul, O. Singer, 
E. v. Sauer.) 

Little known but very worthwhile music of some- 
what more than medium difficult. 


Schumann, Robert (Selected Works) 
B. Schott. Mainz-London-Paris-New York 1.50 
( Editors: K. Herrmann, M. Pauer) 

Selections from "Album for the Young," '"Kinder- 
also some of Schumann's sketches, 
which do not make for very distinguished piano pieces 


szenen" etc., 


18 Cadenzas and 4 Fermatas to 
C. F. Peters, New York 
3.00 


Stravinsky, Soulima. 

Mozart's Piano Concerti. 

London, Frankfurt 
Cadenzas in Mozart's style, well written 


French Canadian Folk Melodies. Arranged for Be- 
ginners at the Piano by Sister Philip Marie, S.S.A. 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co. Boston 1.00 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 
tion of our readers No evaluation of them has been. 
made 


e Advanced 


Richard ARNELL. 

Alexei HAIEFF. Notes of Thanks; six pieces for pi- 
ano. Chappell, 1.50 

Alfonso LENG. Sonata para piano. Pan American Un- 
ion (Peer Int., agent), 1.25 

Manuel M. PONCE. Preludio y fuga; on a theme by 


Impromptu. Southern, 65 cents 


Handel. Peer, 85 cents 
Manuel M. PONCE. Tema Mexicano Variado. Peer, 
65 cents 
Manuel M. PONCE. Estrellita. Peer Int., 65 cents 
Manuel M. PONCE. Preludio tragico. Peer, 85 cents 


Serge PROKOFIEFF. Episodes, opus 12; 10 pieces 
for piano; edited and annotated by Irwin Freundlich. 
Leeds, 2.00 

Serge PROKOFIEFF. Sarcasms, opus 17; 5 pieces 
for piano; edited by Irwin Freundlich. Leeds, 1.25 

Serge PROKOFIEFF. Visions fugitives, opus 22; 20 
pieces for piano; edited by Irwin Freundlich. Leeds, 
1.50 

Hermann SCHROEDER. 2 Sonatinen. Simrock, 1.75 

Cyril SCOTT. Pastoral ode for pianoforte. Elkin 
(Galaxy, agent), 1.25 


Reprints & new U.S. editions 


Bohuslav MARTINU. Bajky (Fables). Boosey & Hawkes, 
sole agents. 1.25 

Bohuslav MARTINU. Jaro v zahrade (Spring in the 
gardens); four piano pieces for children. Boosey & 
Hawkes, sole agent. 1.50 

Juan José CASTRO. Quasi polka. Southern, 60 cents 

Juan Jose CASTRO. Toccata. Southern, 1.35 


- Four Hands 


J.S. BACH-Walton. Ah! How Ephemeral (from "The 
Wise Virgins"). Arr. for two pianos by Walter Goehr 
Oxford Univ Press, 2.10 (complete) 

David GRIFFITHS. Serenade (duet). 
sole agent), 75 cents 

John T, HALL. Wedding of the winds. Arr. by Victor 
Frangipane for one piano, four hands. Century,n.p. 

HANDEL. Air from "The Faithful Shepherd." Arr. by 
M. Lawton and D. Peckett for two pianos. Augener 
(Galaxy, agent), n.p. 

Pal KADOSA. Kis Szvit (Little Suite). (Piano duet.) 
Editio EMB Musica, (Boosey & Hawkes, agent),1. 75 
Joan LAST. Two and a piano. 3 vols. from very easy 

through grade one. Oxford, 95 cents each 

Douglas MEWS. Pastorale and Polka. (One piano - 
six hands.) Augener (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 

Mark NEVIN. Fun with a fugue; based on a fugue by 
Anton Arensky, for two pianos. B. F. Wood, 85 cents 

Mark NEVIN. All American Medley; for two pianos. 
B. F. Wood, 85 cents complete 


Elkin (Galaxy, 


Robert PACE. Jig; from "Western Suite", 
pianos, eight hands. Mills, 1.25 complete. 

Jean PAPINEAU-COUTURE. Rondo; for piano 4 hands. 
Peer, 1.35 

John PAUL and Richard WERDER. First duet book; 
for teacher and student. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 


for two 


1.50 
William PELZ. Four little duets; three hands at the 
piano. Century, n.p. 


Olive Nelson RUSSELL. La Danza; arrangement of a 
Rossini song. Summy-Birchard, 2.00 complete 

Sister M. ELAINE. Chipmunks (for two pianos). Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly, 50 cents 

Eric STEINER. Two pianists at one piano; duets for 
the young student. 2 vols. Belwin, 1.00 each 


Kathe VOLKART-SCHLAGER. Mohrentanz und Mum- 
menschanz (duet) Schott 4895, 1.75 
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° Pedagogy Albums 


Kenneth LISBON. Chord dictionary; for all keyboard 
instruments; over 1000 keyboard diagrams. Kenyon, 
1. 50 

Mark NEVIN. Ten little fingers; a supplementary pi- 
ano book for the earliest grade. B.F. Wood Music 
Co. 75 cents 

Soulima STRAVINSKY. The art of scales; 24 preludes 
for piano. C.F. Peters No. 6139, 1.25 

Eric STEINER. Belwin, Inc. 

Expression through melody. 1.00 

The junior Hanon. 1.00 

Skills in piano technique. 2 vols. 85 cents each 
Theory for piano. 2 vols. 85 cents each 

The young soloist. 2 vols. 85 cents each 

Geoffrey TANKARD and Eric HARRISON. Pianoforte 
technique; on an hour a day. Elkin & Co. (Galaxy, 
agent), 1.75 

Richard WERDER and John PAUL. Basic piano; for 
the adult. McLaughlin & Reilly Co. 1.50 





DIRECTORY OF 
PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 6 to 13 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 1 W 47th St. NYC 
Belwin, Inc., Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y. 


Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., PO Box 418, Lynbrook, N.Y. 


Bote & Bock, (See Associated). 
Century Music Publ. Corp., 39 W 60 St., NYC 23 
Kenyon Publications, 1841 Broadway, New York 23. 


McLaughlin&ReillyCo., 252 Huntington Ave., Boston 15. 
Mills Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth, New York, N.Y. 
Schroeder & Gunther, (See Associated). 








Editor’s Note......... 














Oe of the most interesting and charming albums 
for young people to come to this office is the set 
"Ked' sa vici zisli,'' by Eugen Suchon. It is refresh- 
ingly illustrated with colored pictures in a manner en- 
trancing to both child and adult. Boosey and Hawkes 
are to be congratulated for bringing us several splen- 
did albums from Artia and Kultura, among them the 
two volumes of Kadosa, "Otvenot Kis Zongoradarab." 
The Kadosa is translated into English but the Suchon 
is without translation. Besure to look at them on your 
next trip to the music store. 


One of our subscribers writes:"Could you tell me 
where I could purchase, each quarter, a package con- 
taining the entire 'recommended music'. The music 
stores carry some, but not all, of it and too muchtime 
elapses when it has to be ordered. It would help to 
have this package arrive automatically when the PQ 
comes out.'' We would be very happy to arrange with 
some company to mail these "packages" if a number 
of other subscribers are also interested. Just send 
us a card indicating your interest. 


Mrs. Carl Eyberg of Rolla, Mo., writes that 
sporting goods stores carry "glasses" known as Bas- 
ketball Dribble Glasses and are used essentially for 
the same purpose that Robert Pace uses them in his 
sight reading classes, discussed in the Fall issue. 


Mrs. Eybergalso offers more references for "play- 
ing the trill" and other 18th century embellishments. 
They are: "The Oxford Companion To Music" by 
Percy Scholes, "Method of Organ Playing" by Harold 
Gleason, "Interpretation of the Music of the 17th and 
18th centuries'' by Arnold Dolmetsch (OUP), and the 
Peters Edition of the Bach Partitas containing a facsi- 
mile of Bach's Tables of Embellishments. 


We invite our readers to share with other piano 
teachers "topics" of knowledge, no matter how small 
or large, that would increase our understanding of 
music, 


on 
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Ozark Dance Moderato 


JOSEPHINE CANFIELD 
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COPYRIGHT 1961 by BELWIN, INC. 
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Pirate’s Den Real sneaky 
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VIOLET A. RIGUETTE 
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The Waltz 


and 
Brahms’ Opus 39 


by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


its social début about 1780. Of modest folk origin, 
its rise paralleled and indeed symbolized the rise of 
a new bourgeois order by triumphing over the earlier 
preferred dance of the aristocracy, the minuet. Al- 
though it drew severe censure from many sources be- 
cause it featured, for the first time, embraced part- 
ners in its gliding and whirling steps, its attractive- 
ness to dancers and composers seems never to have 
been seriously questioned. As early as 1786, we find 
the essential lilting tunes and oom-pah-pah accom- 
paniment in the trios of the minuets, of all things, in 
Haydn's Symphonies 85, 86, and shortly thereafter, 
89 and91, after a few earlier furtive appearance. Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, too, contributed music to the new 
dance, not always under the title "waltz," but under 
related names such as Deutsche or Teutsche, and 
Landler. 


a ERA has its favored dance. The waltz made 


A direct glimpse of Schubert and the waltz is pro- 
vided by an entry in the diary of Fritz von Hartmann, 
a member of that composer's circle. He writes, in 
part, as translated in ''The Schubert Reader," p. 604; 
"...I did not enjoy myself very muchat first, as I had 
the ill luck to dance the first cotillon withthe only ugly 
girl among those present. The music was splendid, 
for it consisted of nothing but waltzes by Schubert, 
played partly by the composer..." 


And many other composers, Lanner, Labitzky, 
Gungl, the several Strausses, supplied the whirling 
couples with delectable strains. However, as in the 
case of almost all dances, there soon appeared a par- 
allel body of idealized waltzes, intended for listening 
rather than dancing. Among the first of these was 
Carl Maria von Weber's "Invitation to the Dance," 
later to be orchestrated by Hector Berlioz, who wrote 
his own programmatic waltz as a movement of the 
Fantastic Symphony. Both kinds of idealized waltz, 
the unattached listener's piece, and the waltz in the 
service of story telling, as program music, found mul- 
tiple expression in a host of concert waltzes with 
qualifying terms such as, Valse de bravoure, capri- 
cieuse, mélancolique, de concert, impromptu, oubliée, 
and even nonchalante. The programmatic waltz, most 
frequently associated with love and ecstasy, eventu- 
ally found itself in the service of Fate, demons, and 
death itself in such works as Tchaikovski's Fifth, the 
Mephisto Waltz, and Danse Macabre. 





It was this whirling ballroom that Brahms entered 
when in 1865, as a 32-year-old composer of acknowl- 
edged prowess but forbidding austerity, he wrote the 
opus 39 Waltzes. They appeared apparently in 1866, 
rather than 1867, as generally believed, in the form 
of piano duets dedicated to his friend, the music critic 
Eduard Hanslick, to whom Brahms wrote: ".. . thought 
of Vienna, of the lovely maidens with whom you play 
duets, of you, of the fanciers of such things, of good 
friends, and what not."" He described them as "short, 
innocent waltzes in the Schubertian manner." They 
stand thus as Brahms' first tribute to Vienna, the 
waltz center of Europe. Hanslick wrote of them and 
their composer: "Brahms and the waltz!... There is 
only one word which solves the enigma--Vienna." 


There is, certainly, a great deal of the flavor of 
Vienna and neighboring places in opus 39. But in the 
end, it is Brahms, the painstaking inspired craftsman, 
who fashioned this succession of 16 waltzes. Hence, 
to catch the unique qualities of opus 39, we must ex- 
amine them with his special capabilities in mind, his 
ability to create variety while maintaining over-all 
unity. The constructive strength of Brahms is gener- 
ally recognized and often pointed out with reference to 
his longer, serious works. But memories of various 
performances of opus 39, examination of several pub- 
lications of isolated waltzes deprived of their intended 
context, and the reading of statements suggesting the 
ease with whicha selection canbe made or the propri- 
ety of replaying number 15 after the "inconclusive" 
number 16 reveal a sad forgetfulness of the careful 
workmanship of the composer. 


It is clear from his correspondence with the pub- 
lisher, Rieter-Biedermann, that Brahms lavished 
considerable care onthe preparation of the well-known 
two-hand edition, which is our primary concern here. 
He wrote in various letters: "I reserve the absolute 
right to a two-hand arrangement, for it will be quite 
different in appearance fromthis (the four-hand origi- 


nal version)"--"I am setting the Waltzes for two good 
hands, that is, more brilliant than simple'--"The 
cursed arrangement!"--"I have taken more pains to 


set them elegantly for two hands, than for four." 


Let us turn to opus 39 in an attempt to point out 
some of the connecting techniques that Brahms em- 
ployed, for it is these that give to each waltz the feel- 
ing of its being in its rightful place, and it is these, 
above all else, that seem to be ignored by performer, 
editor, and commentator. 


Although Brahms made no attempt to create anin- 
clusive tonal center for the set, which opens in B ma- 
jor, lights on E major-minor in four pieces, and ends 
in C-sharp minor, there is, nevertheless, a quiet in- 
evitability about the broad march toward the concluding 


C-sharp minor Waltz as can be seen from a juxtaposi- 
tion of the tonic chords of the five concluding waltzes: 





The entire set, then, favors the key area of four 
and five sharps with greater emphasis on the keys of 
E and C-sharp. 


In order to ensure a unified continuity Brahms re- 
mains reasonably close to this key area, departures 
from the immediate vicinity being achieved through 
simple devices of chromaticism. Thus, the relation- 
ships of successive keys, proceeding from the most 
direct to the more remote, are: first, those involving 
a change of mode as in the cases of numbers 4 and 5, 
6 and 7, 14 and 15, with 15 notated in A-flat major as 
the enharmonic equivalent, with a change in mode, of 
the preceding waltz in G-sharp minor; second, are 
those that stand a fifth apart as in the cases of num- 
bers 1 and 2, 9 and 10, of which more will be said 
later, 11, 12, and 13, and the concluding 15 and 16; 
third, are those that stand a diatonic third apart as in 
the cases of 2 and 3, 8 and 9, 10 and 11, 13 and 14; 
and finally, there are those thirds whichexpress chro- 
matic changes in one manner or another, as in the 
cases of 3 and 4 (G-sharp minor to E minor), 5 and 6 
(E major to C-sharp major), 7 and 8 (C-sharp minor 
to B-flat major, a third nottted, enharmonically, as 
an augmented second). Note how the more venture- 
some key changes occur near the beginning of the set, 
and the more modest ones with their stabilizing quali- 
ties occur thereafter. 


Of particular interest with respect to successive 
keys. is the manner in which numbers 9 and 10 are 
joined together. Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate 
how the first of the pair, in D minor, stands eventually 
as a dominant to the second in Gmajor is by means of 
a summary sketch of the critical harmonic elements 
of both waltzes: 


Ex.2 No.9 No.10 4 
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The separate publication of number 9 amounts to a 
gross flaunting of Brahms' original wishes. 


Beyond factors of key relationships, the waltzes 
are related to each other serially by initial tones which 
form pivotal links with their preceding dances. In 
most cases, as in the opening B of number 2, follow- 
ing the concluding B major chord of number 1, these 
relationships are self evident, although performers 
and editors seem incapable of reaping the benefits of 
this effective linking technique. Of particular inter- 
est is the way in which the gentle upbeat, F, in num- 
ber 8, resumes the third of the concluding C-sharp 
major chord of number 7, thus bringing into poetic con- 
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tiguity two waltzes which are, in their respective key 
areas of C-sharp and B-flat, fairly remote. Of 9 and 
10 mention has already been made. But observe the 
way in which the concluding number 16 re-expresses 
as a dominant chord, the final tonic chord of number 
15, a detail which emphasizes the terminal character 
of number 16. 


Perhaps the most striking, but in certain cases the 
most elusive factors that create unity are motific and 
rhythmic elements which course through pairs of 
waltzes. Observe the extension of the rhythm 


in number 2 into 
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of number 3. Numbers 7 and 8 also share the rhyth- 
mic figure of number 2, this time however witha com- 
mon melodic element of principal tone--upper neighbor 
--principal tone, which confirms the inevitability of 
this succession of waltzes. A similar relationship 
fuses numbers 13 and 14; the B--A-sharp--B of 13 re- 
appears in precisely the same rhythm 


ex.5 Jad 
in 14. Perhaps the most interesting use of these tech- 
niques appears in the succession of 14 and 15, the fa- 
mous a-flat major Waltz. Number 14, Magyar and 
brusque, concludes with A-sharp--G-sharp--G-sharp 


in the rhythm 
Ex. 6 4. Jd; 


number 15 opens with the same rhythm but melodically 
enlarged and expressively altered to form a gentle 
Lindler-like C--A-flat--A-flat, A similar case occurs 
when the graceful concluding melody of number 5 re- 
appears in the middle section, bars 13-18, of the gay, 
sprightly number 6. 


It canbe seen from these observations onthe keys, 
pivotal tones, motives, and rhythmic patterns, that 
Brahms, here as elsewhere, took pains to create a 
convincing inevitability in his ordering of the 16 waltzes 
of opus 39. The practical consequences of such analy- 
tic observations can be of value to the executant, the 
editor, and the commentator. The executant, through 
an adroit use of the pedal, shading, and rubato, through 
a sensitive apportioning of the pauses between each 
waltz, through an inter-relating of tempos, can bring 
into proper focus these critical, integrating features 
of the set. Further, the editor and commentator who 
would publish or suggest a selection from the 16 dan- 
ces should, at least, be mindful of the hazards impli- 
cit in such ventures. It so happens that Brahms, him- 
self, can provide help for such an undertaking, for 
he, too, made an untransposed selection of numbers 
1, 2, 11, 14, and 15 in fashioning a two piano setting 
for the Brabély sisters, which they performed in Vi- 
enna in 1867. Observe, first that the key relations 
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remain much the same as in the two hand version-- 
B major, E major, B minor-major, G-sharp minor, 
and A-flat major. But note also, how happily Brahms 
found a suitable replacement in numbers 11 and 14 for 
the motific relationship which had formed the nexus of 
numbers 13 and 14. Number 11 concludes with B-- 
A-sharp--B in the rhythm, 


Ex.7 4 dl 


which is picked up melodically in number 14, but now 
in the aroused rhythm. 


Ex. 8 J dal 


Of course, a "learned" waltz is a contradiction in 
terms, and it would be an injustice to Brahms to as- 
sume that he was attempting to demonstrate his musi- 
cal erudition in opus 39. In fact, the Waltzes were one 
of the earliest indications to his contemporaries that 
Brahms' music was not limited solely to a "dark qui- 
etness" as Schumann characterized his early compo- 
sitions. The Waltzes are, in fact, a distillate of popu- 
lar music, and should be performed as such, but 
always with an awareness of the hovering presence of 
their creator's art. 

Xe 


This article first appeared in ETUDE, THE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE, September 1956, andis reprinted here 
through the courtesy of The Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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Elizabeth Gest's name is truly a household word 


among piano teachers. Up to the time of her death in SAMUEL WILSON 
April, 1959, she contributed consistently and with Ellie, The Elephant 
distinction to the field of piano teaching music. Well (Schroeder & Gunther) 
trained at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, at : 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York, and in Paris lalate 
under Nadia Boulanger, she revealed her fine musi- ERNST BACON 
cianship in everything she wrote. Her "Sun Down" in Sassafras 
our listis no exception, for here she shows her ability (Lawson-Gould) 
to write in Grade II the lovely, melody cantabile (two- ° 
part writing throughout, with the exception of the last ANTHONY DONATO 
two measures) that lies so comfortably under the fin- Rock Crusher 
gers. (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
e 

A Los Angeles resident composer, Elliot Griffis EARL GEORGE 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts. He studied with Echo Song 
Horatio Parker, George W. Chadwick, and Stuart Ma- Kangaroos ! 
son, and he has taught at Grinnell College in Iowa, the Playing Jacks 
Brooklyn Settlement School, and the Saint Louis Insti- (Oxford University Press) 
tute of Music. Like several of the composers already ene ions, 
mentioned, Mr. Griffis has written orchestral works 3 EasyPieces in Black and White 


andalso has tohis credit a Piano Sonata called 'Trans- 


mutations,'' a series of 44 variations (he calis them (G. Schirmer) 


developments) on a five-measure theme. His one-act DAVID STONE 

opera ''Port of Flowers" had its premiere on April 9, 12 Impressions 

1960, in Los Angeles. His "For a Broken Doll" is a (Novello) 
two-page piece, quasi-elegiac in feeling, and was in- ° 

spired, the composer tells us, by an episode in the SOULIMA STRAVINSKY 
hors€-and-buggy days. He writes: "Two children, a Piano Music For Children 
boy and a girl, with a doll propped up between them, (C. F. Peters) 
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ANTHONY DONATO 


were being taken for adrive by an old farmer in Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y. On a leisurely journey, a noisy, 
sputtering "horseless carriage" appeared suddenly at 
the cross road. The frightened horse reared, send- 
ing the boy and girl back in a heap. No one was hurt, 
except the doll, which was crushed. All very sad." 


"Three Easy Pieces in Black and White" ("I Am 
Lost,"" "Run, Stop, Run,'"' and "Cloud Pictures") in- 
troduce us to Henri Noel, a French-born composer 
living in this country. Winner of a Grand Prix d'Ex- 
cellence from the Institut Musical et Dramatique, he 
came to this country more than thirty years ago and 
has been active as a performer and teacher in Man- 
hasset, New York. The set of three pieces which our 
judges have singled out for honors reveals a sensitive, 
refined gift, accomplishing much with the simplest 
means. The melodic materialin all the pieces encom- 
passes a range of only five tones. 


Elizabeth E. Rogers's name is well known to piano 
teachers. Inher "Surprises" she again gives evidence 
of her skill in writing simple music. It is a Grade I, 
two-page number in 6/8 time that makes its point 
nicely. Miss Rogers was one of the ''Best of the Year" 
in 1955. She is a member of the music department at 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. In ad- 
dition to teaching she is at present compiling asecond 
album of anthems for junior choir and writing several 
articles on Franz Liszt. 


Halsey Stevens is no stranger to these pages, for 
he has been among the "best" of other years. He isa 
composer of symphonic and chamber music which has 
won him a reputation as a serious creative musician, 
As chairman of the department of music at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los Angeles since 1946, 
one naturally associates him with California, but he 
was born in Scott, New York. He studied at Syracuse 
University and taught there from 1935to 1937. He also 
studied with Ernest Bloch at the University of Califor- 





HALSEY STEVENS 


nia. Stevens' "Five Little Finger Pieces" are superb 
examples of what a highly skilled and sensitive com- 
poser can write in Grade II inthe contemporary idiom. 
Equally worthy is his album of "Music for Ann," which 
comprises a Prelude, "Trumpet Tune," Chorale, 
"Quiet Song,"' and "Piece for Skipping" - all charming 
and notable for their refinement of expression. To 
grade them is difficult, for although the first three are 
Grade II, they, like the other two, are musically more 
than that. The fourth and fifth are Grade III. Alto- 
gether the Stevens pieces are a genuine contribution 
to piano music for children. 


With the ''Twelve Impressions, Vol. II" of David 
Stone, we meet a British composer who studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, has taught at the 
famous British public school "Charterhouse," and 
since 1956 has been a producer in the music depart- 
ment of the British Broadcasting Company. His com- 
positions include two miniature string quartets, pieces 
for violin, some chamber music for windinstruments, 
and choral music. Mr. Stone, in writing his "Twelve 
Impressions," the second volume of which has been 
judged among this year's "best," has, inhis own words, 
made "an attempt to bridge the gap between the more 
traditional material and slightly more contemporary 
music, without going outside the terms of reference 
of the normal young pianist."' The titles are "March 
Past,'' "Hopping Dance,"' "Country Tune," "Skipping 
Dance," Burlesque, and Fanfare. They are all vital, 
distinctly melodic and reveal Mr. Stone's skill, for 
one must possess genuine skill to write such worthy 
music in Grades II and III. 


"Piano Music for Children," thirty pieces in two 
albums, are the work of Soulima Stravinsky. Son of 
the famous Igor Stravinsky, Soulima Stravinsky studied 
piano with Isidor Philipp and composition with Nadia 
Boulanger. He is an accomplished pianist and is pro- 
fessor of piano in the music department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Mr. Stravinsky states 
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that his goals in writing these teaching pieces included 
an attempt "to capture the musical responsiveness of 
a child," "to keep the form very simple and refrain 
from 'developments'' and "toset forth a well-balanced 
tune, not too long, with definite landmarks and a ca- 
dential close.'' This he has done with success. Among 
the titles in the first album are "Stepping Stones," 
"Wandering," "Swaying, '' "Daddy is Home," "Cross 
Hands," and "Seesaw"; inthe second are "First Date," 
"Parade," "Evening Star," and "Cops and Robbers." 
The idiom is sufficiently contemporary to hold inter- 
est from first to last piece. They have a distinctly 
aristocratic elegance and should be seriously consid- 
ered by teachers. 

Among American composers whose music for 
children is highly prized is Scott Watson. He lives in 
Glencoe, Maryland, in a century-old house, he tells 
us, the town being named for the famous Glencoe in 
County Argyll, Scotland. That may be the reason for 
the title of his "Highland Echo." He writes that "we 
are in a glen, and there is an echo across the glen, 
from hill to hill, of bird songs or the sounds of sheep 
and cattle."" The composition has a Scottish atmos- 
phere, and is all the more worthy for its not consist- 
ing of a slavish echo treatment, but rather of an im- 
plied echo. Mr. Watson teaches piano, ear training, 
and music history inthe Peabody Institute's new branch 
on the campus of Goucher College at Towson, a sub- 
urb of Baltimore, not far from Glencoe. 

Samuel Wilson's "Ellie, the Elephant" is a piece 
in which both hands play entirely in the bass clef, an 
innovation which will attract interest. Itis neatly con- 
trived. Pupils should enjoy concentrating on the bass 
clef. Mr. Wilson was born in Laurel, Mississippi, 
where he still lives, and was trained at the Juilliard 
School of Music and the Cincinnati College and Conser- 
vatory of Music. His compositions include piano teach- 
ing material, organ solos, and some choral music. 
He devotes some time to teaching, but his principal 
activity is composition. 


WALTER FINLAY 


Beethoven as a Piano Teacher 


‘Luise Eitel 


c IS difficult to imagine what a piano lesson with 
Beethoven might have been like. Indeed, the picture 
of the great genius, the brusque-mannered, rugged 
LAYS individualist sitting next to a child pupil and listening 
carefully to mistakes would be ludicrous, did we not 
also know of the many facets of Beethoven's person- 
ality, of his gentle and kind nature before progressive 
deafness affected his temperament, and of the interest 
he generally took in fellow musicians. 





It seems however that Beethoven should have taught 
composition rather than piano, or that he should at 
least - as Bach, Haydn, and Mozart had done before 
- have taught the art of playing a keyboard instrument 
along with counterpoint, harmony, and other disciplines 
of musicianship. Instead, Beethoven was among the 
first to specialize in the teaching of piano, to impart 
technical facility as well as interpretive ability, and 
to leave instruction in the basic theoretical tools to 
others. 


Young Ferdinand Ries, for example, could barely 
disguise his astonishment when he was accepted as a 
student by Beethoven for piano only, being sent to 
Albrechtsberger and Salieri for lessons in counter- 
point’ and composition. To the child prodigy Carl 
Czerny, Beethoven assigned C.P.E. Bach's famous 
treatise On the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instru- 
ments as a textbook for well-rounded musicianship 
rather than piano technique. Yet when Czerny describes 
the use of this book in his lessons, it is only in con- 
nection with specifically pianistic problems: "He then 
went through the various keyboard studies in Bach's 
book and especially insisted on legato technique." 


Most of those lucky enough to be able to call them- 
selves Beethoven's students were young men and women 
of truly unusual musical ability. For economical rea- 
sons Beethoven had to do a great deal of teaching be- 
fore he had established his reputation in Vienna as a 
composer and a performer, and we hear little of these 
first students. From the fact that most of them were 
ladies of quality and daughters of aristocratic houses, 
however, we may gather that Beethoven was much 
sought after as a teacher. Some really fine perform- 
ers in whose instruction Beethoven was much inter- 
ested were Julia Guicciardi, Therese Brunswick and 
Dorothea Ertmann - familiar names from the dedica- 
tion pages of many a piano sonata. 
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CARL CZERNY 


Carl Czerny tells us some very interesting details 
about his lessons with Beethoven in his autobiography 
(Musical Quarterly, July, 1956, p. 302-17; trans. by 
E. Sanders). The son of a Czech piano teacher, of 
delicate health and fabulously gifted, he asserts that 
at the age of about ten years he was "able to play 
cleanly and fluently nearly everything by Mozart, Cle- 
menti, and the other piano composers of the time," and 
we have no reason to doubt the accuracy of this state- 
ment. To him Beethoven was not only an object of hero 
worship, but, young as he was, he knew from memory 
all the piano works Beethoven had then written. 


A friend of the family finally introduced the young 
prodigy to Beethoven, and with nearly total recall 
Czerny described the details of his pilgrimage to 
Beethoven's house, his impressions of the strange 
surroundings, and the important moment of the meet- 
ing. '"I had to play something right away, and since I 
was too bashful to start with oneof his works, I played 
the great C-major concerto by Mozart (the one that 
starts with chords - K.503). Beethoven soon took no- 
tice, moved close to my chair and played the orches- 
tral melody with his left hand whenever I had purely 
accompanying passages.... When he expressed satis- 
faction I felt encouraged enough to play his recently 
published Sonata Pathétique' and finally the Adelaide 
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which my father sang with his very respectable tenor 
voice. When I had finished, Beethoven turned to my 
father and said: 'The boy is talented, I myself want 
to teach him, and I accept him as my pupil. ' 


Several times a week then, Carl and his father, 
who couldill afford the time taken from his own teach- 
ing but yet refused to let the child go alone, went on 
the long walk through town to have lessons with Beetho- 
ven. After the master had refused to see them on 
numerous occasions - pleading the excuse that he just 
had to compose at that moment - the lessons were 
discontinued, much to youngCarl's dismay. Two years 
later they met again, in the house of Prince Lichnow- 
sky, and all was well when the boy played from sight 
Beethoven's newly completed manuscript of the Wald- 
stein Sonata. 


From his lessons Czerny recollects many inter- 
esting details that show Beethoven as a really excellent 
teacher - once he put his mind to it. 'During the first 
lessons Beethoven made me work solely on the scales 
in all keys and showed many technical fundamentals, 
which were as yet unknown to most pianists, e.g. the 
only proper position of the hands and fingers and par- 
ticularly the use of the thumb; only much later did I 
recognize fully the usefulness of these rules." Czerny 
was especially impressed by Beethoven's insistence 
upon what he calls "legato technique."" It was "one of 
the unforgettable features of his playing. At that time 
all other pianists considered that kind of legato play- 
ing unattainable since the hammered detached staccato 
technique of Mozart's time was still fashionable." 


What he means is not so much the difference be- 
tween legato and staccato playing - certainly Beethoven 
makes use of both in his compositions - buta far more 
basic innovation in piano technique. We must not for- 
get that it was just at this time, around 1800, that the 
pianoforte became foremost among the keyboard in- 
struments, completely replacing the harpsichord. 
Mozart's keyboard style was largely derived from the 
latter instrument, and most of the contemporary vir- 
tuosi - Hummel, Clementi, Pleyel, Gelinek - had 
learned more or less successfully to adapt to the ham- 
mer piano the light finger fall, the rapid passage work 
and rhythmic precision acquired on the harpsichord. 
As Beethoven told Czerny, he once had heard Mozart 
play, and Mozart "had used a technique entirely un- 
suited for the fortepiano." 


Beethoven, undoubtedly one of the first pianists to 
do so, consciously counteracted the performing tradi- 
tion. He concentrated upon sonority rather than bril- 
liance, using fingers, hands, and arms in an entirely 
new manner applicable solely to the piano - what his 
pupil termed "the only proper position of the hands and 
fingers."' Czerny, who at a very early age began to 
specialize in piano teaching, and who with his etudes 
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and editions has not ceased to influence pianists up to 
the present day, transmitted Beethoven's pianistic 
technique, and it was thus to become a powerful tra- 
dition. 


Of less long-lasting results, but at the time pro- 
fessionally more successful, was Beethoven's instruc- 
tion of Ferdinand Ries. Ries began his studies with 
Beethoven when he was sixteen years old, and for four 
years the lessons were continued. ''When Beethoven 
gave me a lesson, he was - I should liketo say - con- 
trary to his nature, amazingly patient. I am aware of 
the fact that this, as well as his nearly consistently 
friendly behaviour towards me, was due largely to his 
love and friendship for my father." (Biographische 
Notizen, by Ries and Wegeler, Berlin, 1906; my trans- 
lation.) Ries's father had been Beethoven's violin 
teacher in Bonn, and it was true that Beethoven re- 
ceived Ries warmly for his father's sake. But through- 
out the four years he remained his student, Beethoven 
treated Ferdinand almost as a son. He watched over 
all his affairs, got him part-time jobs, took him along 
on walks through the country and on longer journeys, 
and occupied him with copying, arranging, accompany- 
ing, and assisting all around. 


Ries's talent as a performer was considerable, if 
not altogether as satisfactory to Beethovenas Czerny's. 
Critics of Ries's playing consistently mention his ex- 
pertness, dexterity, brilliance, and even bravura, 
but they seem also to agree upon lack of warmth inhis 
interpretations. Czerny, in fact, states flatly that 
Ries's playing was generally unexciting. Beethoven 
must have wracked his brain frequently, trying to find 
out why his student's performance did not sound very 
musical - at least this seems to be the explanation of 
the following passage from Ries's Biographical Notes: 


"Sometimes he made me repeata piece tenor more 
times. In his Variations in F-major (op. 34)...I had 
to repeat the last Adagio variations completely for 
nearly 17 times; he was still not satisfied with the ex- 
pression in the little cadenza, although I thought I did 
it at least as well as he. On this particular day I had 
almost two full hours for my lesson. When I missed 
something ina passage, or whenI wrongly played some 
notes or skips he wished specially emphasized, he 
rarely said a word, but whenever I lacked in expres- 
sion, crescendo, etc., or misinterpreted the charac- 
ter of a piece, he grew angry because, as he said, the 
former was a matter of luck, while the latter was in- 
dicative of ignorance, lack of feeling, and careless- 
hess," 


Despite the fact that he ''was not altogether satis- 
fied with him, " Beethoven often presented his student 
in public and honored him by entrusting him with first 
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FERDINAND RIES 


performances of new compositions. Ries, for instance, 
played the C-minor concerto for the first time in pub- 
lic from Beethoven's manuscript. A particularly dif- 
ficult cadenza had given him much trouble in the pre- 
ceeding lessons, but it came off perfectly in the 
performance. Beethoven, who had been listening with 
mounting tension, could not refrain from shouting 
"Bravo!'"' at the crucial moment, explaining later: 
"Had you missed that run, I'd never have given you 
another lesson."" The Fourth Concerto in G-major 
Beethoven handed to Ries fresh from his pen, inform- 
ing him that he was to play it in one of the major con- 
cert halls five days hence. Ries was wise enough to 
decline. 
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ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH 


Another student of Beethoven, not so prodigiously 
talented but unusual nevertheless, was Archduke Ru- 
dolph, the youngest son of the Austrian emperor, Edu- 
cated for an ecclesiastical career andunusually musi- 
cal, he soon outgrew the music teacher provided him 
by the court and went to study with Beethoven on his 
own accord. A friendship between the two men devel- 
oped that was to last a lifetime, and the young Arch- 
duke was to play an important role in Beethoven's life 
as one of his principalsponsors. Many of Beethoven's 
most famous compositions were dedicated to Rudolph. 


We know little of his actual lessons with Beetho- 
ven, but the second volumeof Thayer's Life of Beetho- 
ven contains some interesting remarks that help to 
round out our picture of the great composer as a teach- 
er of piano. Those relating to the Archduke Rudolph 
are strangely derogatory. When Beethoven was asked 
once if the illustrious student was doing well in his 
studies, he replied sarcastically "when he is feeling 
just right" and boasted of having once hit him on the 
fingers. Worse stillis a remark reported by Schnyder 
von Wartensee: "Teaching is a disagreeable task," 
Beethoven told him, adding that "he hadonly one pupil 
(the Archduke) who gave him a great deal of trouble 
and whom he would like to get rid of if he could." 


From allother contemporary reports we hear only 
the most favorable comments on Rudolph's playing, 
but then, perhaps, it was true that "an Archduke has 





not much to fear from hostile criticism.'' Beethoven, 
bold enough to rap his emperor's son on the knuckles, 
was also honest enough to admit that he found himself 
unable to cope with a student whose talent apparently 
was above average but not unusual. 


With a beginner or a child pupil of just average 
ability Beethoven seemingly could do nothing at all. 
Yet, when faced with the necessity of educating his 
adopted nephew Karl, Beethoven actually did begin to 
think about fundamental principles of piano pedagogy. 


He took the child almost daily to the residence of 
his former pupil Czerny, who was then wellestablished 
as a first-rate teacher. "At that time I gave as a rule 
11 to 12 lessons a day - from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. -and 
taught at the houses of the highest nobility and the 
leading families of Vienna," Czerny says of the year 
1816. In lengthy letters to Czerny, Beethoven ex- 
plained further how he would like to see his ward in- 
structed, and a good deal of his own impatience with 
the slowly progressing student is reflected in them: 
"I beg of you tohave as much patience as possible with 
Karl, even if matters do not go now as wellas you and 
I might wish." 


Specific technical problems, evidently suggested by 
Czerny's teaching methods, become matters of much 
concern to Beethoven. Fingering, for instance: "At 
certain passages like 
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I wish that you would use all the fingers occasionally 
as well in such as these 














so that they may be played in a gliding manner. True, 
such passages sound 'pearly' as the phrase goes (played 
with few fingers) or 'like a pearl,' but at times other 
jewels are desirable." 


Finally, Beethoven gives us a glimpse into his 
fundamental attitude toward piano teaching - applicable 
to the beginner as well as to the advanced student: "In 
regard to his playing for you, I beg that not until he 
has acquired a correct fingering and can play in time 
and reads the notes with reasonable correctness, you 
direct his attention tothe matter of interpretation, and 
thereafter not to stop him because of TRIFLING 
MISTAKES but to point them out after he has finished 
the piece. Although I have given but few lessons I have 
always followed this method, it soon makes MUSICIANS 
which, at the last, is one of the first purposes of art, 
and gives the minimum of weariness to master and 
pupil." 
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NOTES 
On The 


PIANO 


Ernst Bacon 


Like the actor and the stage director the interpret- 
er stands as middle man between the author and his 
public. All depends on him. The more unique is the 
work, the more convincing must be its reading, for 
there arecanons of originalityno less thanof conform- 
ance. When Chopin sounds badly, it is the pianist's 
fault. But when John Smith's music sounds badly, the 
blame falls not on the interpreter but on John Smith 
alone. 


It is a mistake to place the performer so far below 
the composer, as we do today; besides being a hypoc- 
risy, in an age when these values are so completely 
reversed in point of emolument. Much of performing 
art represents a higher level than the writing art. As 
against the anarchic confusion existing in the compos- 
ing field, the standards in performance are higher and 
more fixed than ever before. Whoever chooses novelty 
in writing is innocent until proven guilty. But in per- 
formance, a deviator is adjudged guilty until he proves 
his innocence. 


Any sophisticated composer may congratulate him- 
self whenhe has arrivedat the level of writing simply. 
How very few have achieved the first grade! To dis- 
cover a genuine work of art at the child level we must 
look mostly to those who have made our folk songs, or 
else to a Bach, a Mozart, or a Schumann. 


The piano's resonance does not stop with the piano 
itself, as anyone knows who has played out of doors. 
The entire auditorium is involved in its vibrations. 
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There is every reason to think that the greatest pian- 
ists (violinists and singers no less) have given thought 
and ear to producing a sound that fills and carries the 
best in whatever hallis at hand. I haveheard Kreisler 
alone with his little Guarnerius fill a colosseum in 
which a large orchestra spent itself vainly in aneffort 
to conquer its vacuous immensity. The important thing 
is to recognize the point beyond whichthe enlargement 
of tone is notonly useless but injurious to its own qual- 
ity. The ear of the listener adjusts itself quickly to all 
levels, and is ready to accept quite delicate sounds as 
climactic so long as they are proportioned to other 
sounds. It is quality that carries where quantity fail; 
imagination defeating statistics. 


An age can be measured not only by the quality of 
its music, but by the quality of its reception. Some 
tastes are narrow; but there are tastes so broad and 
tolerant that one can only conclude there is notaste at 
all. "I know what I like" (the provincial's standard self- 
congratulation) - is it any worse than, "I no longer 
know what I don't like" (the sophisticate's creed of 
caution), whichcould mean in effect, "I'd rather never 
be right than ever be wrong." 


As between the hazards of provincial musical life 
(and all cities in Americasave New Yorkare provincial, 
notin their absence of talent, but in their lack of auto- 
nomy), where excellence so easily sinks into the 
slough of complacent mediocrity, - and the hazards of 
metropolitan life, where excellence spends itself on 
savage competition and wastes away in inutility, - 
there is little for the artist to choose. Where is the 
temperate strip between anarctic anda torridclimate, 
where he may enjoy being evenso much as a respected 
citizen? 


It is interesting how the piano holds its own against 
the symphonic army, with its size, power, variety, 
fulsomeness, and sheer expensiveness. It is true that 
composers who have written for the one have mostly 
written for the other, but then they were usually pian- 
ists to begin with. Comparing the piano with the or- 
chestra, the one is homogeneous, the other heterogene- 
ous (strings, woodwinds, brasses, drums, all mixed 
into one salad, the savoring of which depends as much 
on the conductor's skill in blending these disparate 
elements, as on the listener's appetite for color vari- 
ety, group precision and maneuver, fustian of com- 
mand, and sheer loudness). But loudness no longer 
signifies, since the advent of electronics, and color is 
not necessarily better in realization than in suggestion. 
Nothing in the orchestra can touch the percussive 
spangle of the piano, and only the string quartet and 
the string orchestra can match its tonal unity. While 
the orchestra, to our ravaged and abused modern ear, 
often disappoints because it cannot do more, the piano 
delights because it can do so much. 
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I am often struck with the universal appeal of the 
most purely regional art; and likewise with the lack of 
appeal of art that calls itself international or univer- 
sal. The world clings to the voice of personality in 
peoples as in men, the more so as it is threatened 
with the leveling bulldozer of industry, organization 
and communication. Foreign peoples are more inter- 
ested in American folk song, poetry, drama, jazz, and 
Broadway musicals than they are in American experi- 
ments inabstractionism, atonality, scholasticism, and 
existentialism, or in American orchestras vying with 
the European in the rendition of the classics. And yet 
officially, we do everything to display ourselves in 
these internationally competitive fields, rather than 
put forth what is native and unique. More intent on 
impressing than expressing, we succeed only in con- 
vincing foreign people that we are better at buying 
talent than at building it. 


Much used to be said about "weight and relaxa- 
tion."' These notions, while once a suitable antidote 
to certain outworn traditions of keyboard use, stem- 
ming from the older instruments, have today lost 
most of their force. Apart from the harpsichord re- 
vival, there are few today who cultivate the stiff hand 
and the high finger action. The nineteenth century 
brought increased power and range to the piano. 
Through it all, the keyboard has changed very little, 
and there remains always the problem of how this row 
of mechanically so regular units, is to be manipulated 
by anything so irregular as the hand (wherein no two 
fingers are alike in strength, length, angle, and inde- 
pendence). Clearly, finger action can be only a part 
of this accommodation. The uses of the hand the arm 
become then our concern. 


As regards weight, its full use is occasional only. 
Dynamics and dexterity demand every gradation from a 
weightlessly suspended hand to a hand carrying the 
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entire weight of the arm. A proper study then of 
‘'weight'' in playing implies also a study of how to re- 
move it. In its best sense, weight playing simply 
means that power is provided not by pushing down or 
by impact, but by merely allowing the keyboard to 
carry the arm. But this is not to say that impact and 
pressure have not their place as well. The range of 
music is such as to call for every conceivable kind of 
tone. The artist allows the music to dictate the tech- 
nique, while the pedant makes the technique determine 
the music. 


As regards relaxation, very little music is contin- 
ually relaxed; and consequently in its expressions, 
there are natural and proper physical tensions that go 
with the musical tensions. However, inasmuch as the 
gamut of expression ranges between fullest intensity 
and fullest release, it is right that the physical coun- 
terparts of these elements be automatically at the dis- 
posal of the pianist. The proper rule of relaxation is 
that the player should seek to eliminate any muscular 
strain beyond what is necessary. Carried to its doc- 
trinaire limits, unvaried weight playing is sodden and 
clumsy, while unvaried relaxation is spineless and 
dull. 


Any good technique obliterates itself. It gives the 
appearance of ease even in the performance of that 
which is most difficult; of elegance, in the portrayal 
of the inelegant; of naturalness, however bizarre its 
assignment. 


The pedal of the piano corresponds roughly to the 
vibrato of the strings. Without these intensifying ele- 
ments most music would be colorless. But when over- 
used, the piano's pedalled tone can become cloyingly 
rich, or it may cloud the harmony; while the violin's 
vibrato can become overly-sensuous and inappropri- 
ately self assertive. 


Tone is aproductof three mainfactors, - the man- 
ner of depressing the keys, the proportioning ofsound, 
both vertically and horizontally, and the pedalling. It 
is often said that once the tone has been sounded, every 
movement thereafter is wasted. The literal truth of 
this is offset by the consideration that the gesture of 
tone production includes release as well as attack. 
The pianist "follows through," in making a sound, no 
less than the baseball pitcher follows through his throw 
even after the ball has left his hand. 


Vertically speaking, it rarely happens that all the 
voices of achord are equal. Normally the melody tone 
is predominant, next in strength comes the bass, and 
last of all the remaining voices. This corresponds 
roughly to the proportioning of sections in the chorus 
and orchestra, wherein the top and the bottom are usu- 
ally the strongest. The proper tone, normally, lies 
somewhere between melodic preponderance and har- 
monic sonority. 


Horizontally speaking, the relation of successive 
sounds is what produces melodic flow, gives the im- 
pression of tonal continuity, and compensates for the 
absence of the tonal modulation and enrichment char- 
acteristic of the singing instruments and the voice. 
A series of percussions, since it cannot make for con- 
tinuous sounds can only simulate these. 


A polyphonic style can be cultivated by successively 
bringing out, one at atime, each of the voices entailed, 
while at the same time subduing the others. Through 
this means, the ear gets to hear every part clearly, 
along with its counterparts, and the hand acquires the 
art of controlling simultaneously different dynamics. 
In doing this, the player should rather reduce the 
lesser voices than increase the one to be brought out, 
since the legato characteristic of most piano polyphony 
gains through softness rather than loudness - just as 
the painter must learn to bring out light areas, rather 
by deepening his shadows than by adding white to the 
former. 


There is no music, the learning of which does not 
gain by underplaying. Quiet sounds are heard more 
transparently than loud sounds. The ear is always 
better attuned to tones that are delicate than to those 
that are heavy. Then too, physical effort beyond a 
certain point affects the elasticity and the rhythm of 
movement. It is always easier to add strength (and 
for that matter, velocity), than to subtract. 


The mastery of rapidity suggests two approaches. 
The one is to begin slowly and gradually increase the 
speed. The other is to begin with a small manageable 
fragment of whatever passage is involved, playing it 
at top speed; then follow the same course with other 
fragments; and later unite these fragments into ever 
larger groups, finally encompassing the whole. 
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It is proper that the faster a passage goes, the 
lighter it be played. Loudness is definitely a factor of 
speed, not only as regard the hands' capacities, but 
also as it affects the quality of the sound. The effect 
of loudness does not require continued heavy playing, 
but rather it is produced by occasional accents, whose 
weight is carried and amplified by the pedal, the while 
everything between is lightly passedover. Sheer accu- 
mulation of sound through the pedal is also a means of 
producing loud sounds at small exertion. 

Learning to play is also learning to practice. Only 
the consummate performer fully understands the art 
of practice. Thus do study and achievement mount 
successively on each other's shoulders along the for- 
midable course up the Gradus ad Parnassum. Con- 
trarily said, a man's complaint that his playing suffers 
from bad practicing, could as well read, that his prac- 
ticing suffers from the lack of playing and the encour- 
agement it yields. A chicken, said Samuel Butler, is 
an egg's way of making another egg. 

The study of a work should begin like a painting. 
At first there is the sketch, embodying the general 
outlines and proportions. Then follows the adding of 
color, enlarging of the sketch, and eventually settling 
down to minuter labors of detail: finally there is a 
general summing up. The important thing is to pro- 
gress from the general to the particular. Begin with 
a general reading and a formulation of the work's 
qualities, tempos, climaxes, structure and character. 
Then settle down to asuccessive mastery of every one 
of its details, the plumbing, carpentry, masonry, and 
electrical wiring, so to speak. Finally, play the work 
in its entirety, always with a caution not to exceed a 
tempo allowing for correctness. 


Every blemish becomes an incipient habit. If it is 
repeated and corrected each time, the result is only 
another habit that includes mistake and correction 
both. The mastery of a work is a large habit formed 
of many small habits. The work is not learned until 
not only the little habits are formed, but the combina- 
tions and integrations of these have become habit no 
less. What goes before and what comes after, are both 
a part of what is between. And indeed this sense of 
before-ness and after-ness belongs not only within a 
movement, but within the whole work and even the en- 
tire program of a concert. 

Memory can be approached the same as any other 
mastery, that is, by the assembling into larger memo- 
ries of all the smaller ones. And, like mastery, it is 
acquired best when the work is fresh, new, and most 
meaningful. If the student waits too long, he has then 
the added task of undoing the habit of non-memory, or 
dependence on the page. 

It is said that a man should be able to play a work 
"in his sleep," meaning that the work should have be- 
come so automatic that it will go on more easily than 
stop. But only a dull performance is safe. All supe- 
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rior playing involves risk, for the good artist, if he 
has made safe a certain achievement, will immediately 
attempt new hazards of perfection. ) 

The purpose of practice is not to reduce cons cious- 
ness but to keep it alive and even heighten it. One 
climbs a mountain for the exhilaration of height and 
view, and not to go to sleep at its summit. 

All extremes, whether of slow or fast, 
loud, go with a heightened tension. Middle ground is 
middle effort. The lazy player can no more achieve 
a pianissimo than a fortissimo, or a largo than a furi- 
ous presto. There is nothing more demanding than a 
sustained slow tempo unless it be a sustained dolcis- 
simo. Alexander Raab once remarked that Toscanini 
showed his age in his vigorous middle eighties only in 
that the tempos of his slow movements were not quite 
so slow as before. 

Piano playing must indeed be playing. The labor 
consists in preserving the play. . 

The pianistis an actor, Music, apart from records 
and the radio, is seen as well as heard, Its gesture is 
part of its sound. This does not call for exaggeration, 
and can be ever so modest. But the pianist, for his 
own sake as well as that of the audience, must act the 
legato as well as sound it, if it is to be convincing. 


soft or 


For a technical judgment of your playing, consult 
your fellow artists. For a judgment of your art, con- 
sult the layman, or else the artist possessed of a stat- 
ure beyond envy. 

It is only by the controlling of enthusiasms that they 
canbe realized in music. Thusit is that one may allow 
oneself only abrief initial enthusiasm in the encounter 
with a work to be learned; just long enoughto set one's 
compass. If overindulged, the enthusiasm quickly 
turns to satiety and even revulsion. One must tame 
the beast early, and teachit all the tricks it is to learn, 
without haste and without emotion. Take your time. 
Watch any workman building a skyscraper. There is 
no haste and yet the work progresses rapidly. "The 
man who could write a work of a passion so sustained 
as that in Tristan," said Strauss, "must have been a 
man of ice." It's a matter of fire in the heart and ice 
in the brain. 

Most children need no instruction in how to place 
their hands on the keyboard. Their chubby fingers 
usually take hold well enough from the start. Unlike 
the violin, the piano permits of a natural, untutored 
use of the hands. It is even to be doubted whether the 
effort to round the fingers makes for better results 
than allowing them to lie flat, where they can spread 
out. The cushion of the finger is softer than the tip. 
Why not allow it to dothe playing? I do not say this is 
better, but I am also not convinced that it is worse. 

What good were art in a world of art? It would be 
a lamp lit in the sunshine. Let the artist therefore 
consider his protest against non-art and remember 

(Continued on page 31) 
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AMES, RUSSELL ABBOT. The story of American 
folk song. Ed. under the supervision of Thomas K. 
Scherman. 276p. 15cm. (The Listener's music libr.) 
60-51528 New York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 1.50 


BECHET, SIDNEY. Treat it gentle. Among those who 
helped record and edit the tapes on which this book is 
based are Joan Reid, Desmond Flower, and John Ciar- 
di. 244p. illus. A catalogue of the recordings of Sid- 
ney Bechet compiled by David Mylne, p. 221-240. 60- 
15935 New York, Hill and Wang. 4.50 
A record of the growth of the Jazz age and many of its 
prominent figures seen through the autobiography of Sidney 
Bechet, clarinetist, who grew up with it. Desmond Flower 
transcribed the tapes on which Joan Reid persuaded Béchet 


to tell his story, which he did in Paris, not long before 
his death. 


CHAVEZ, CARLOS. Musical thought. 126p. bibl. il. 
(The Charles Eliot Norton lectures, 1958-1959) 60- 
15236 Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press 
4,50 

A contemporary Mexican composer discusses music as com- 

munication, concentrating on musical forms and techniques 

of repetition. 
DENNY, JAMES. The Oxford school harmony course. 
Book 1. 208p. illus. 60-50935 New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 2.60 

First of two volumes offering material necessary for the 

English General Certificate of Education. This volume covers 

the basics and introduces part-writing, suspensions, simple 

modulation and other essentials. With appendices on melody- 

writing and the conventions in writing music manuscript. 
EVANS, EDWIN. Tchaikovsky: complete & unabridged. 
19lp. music, bibl. catalog of works. (Bard 10: Avon 
G-10) New York, Avon pap., .50 


GRABBE, PAUL. The story ofone hundred symphonic 
favorites. Ed. under the supervision’ of Thomas K. 
Scherman. 252p. 15cm. (The Listener's music libr.) 
60-51527 New York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 1.50 
GRABBE, PAUL. The story of orchestral music and 
its times. Ed. under the supervision of Thomas K. 
Scherman. 227p. illus. 15cm. (The Listener's music 
library) 60-51526 New York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 
1.50 


GREEN, STANLEY. The world of musical comedy; 
the story of the American musical stage as toldthrough 
the careers of its foremost composers and lyricists. 
Foreword by Deems Taylor. xvi, 391p. illus. 26cm. 
60-10522 New York, Ziff-Davis Pub. Co. 10.00 


The history of musical comedy in the United States is pre- 
sented in chapters .dealing with leading composers and 
librettists from Victor Herbert, through Meredith Willson and 
including Cole Porter, Rodgers, Hart and Hammerstein and 
Kut Weill, to mention a few. In the prologue, Deems 
Tavlor offers a brief survey of American musical comedy 
with many photographs of theater personalities in and out of 
their stage roles. Stanley Green has written articles for 
the Saturday Review and Variety. 


HELM, ERNEST EUGENE. 
Frederick the Great. 268p. illus. music, bibl.: p. 250- 
261 60-14105 Norman, University of Oklahoma Press 
5.00 


Music at the court of 


BOOKS 


January, February, March, 1961 


A histery of the eminent musicians and the musical world 
surrounding Frederick II of Prussia, a composer and a 
flutist himself, who. as a patron of the art built an opera 
house, and gathered around him the music... talent of his 
day. This work discusses the Emperor as a musician; the 
Berlin opera and instrumental music during each period of 
Patronage and the important musical figures influenced by 
the patronage (including Bach and his son Carl Philipp 
Emanuel). Ernest Helm, a musicologist, is on the faculty of 
the University of Iowa. 
HINDEMITH, PAUL. A composer's world; horizons 
and limitations. 257p. (Anchor A235) Garden City, 


N. Y., Doubleday pap., .95 
Considers the work of eight contemporary composers in- 
cluding Stravinsky, Shénberg, Alban Berg, Béla Bart6k, Jean 


Barraqué and others to assess their contributions to the 
musical scene. 


HODEIR, ANDRE. Since Debussy; a view of contem- 
porary music, Tr. [from French] by Noel Burch. 256p. 
ports, facsim., music. (Evergreen original, E-260) 
Bibl. & discography. 60-11095 New York, Grove Press 
pap., 2.95 


KAGEN, SERGIUS. On studying singing. 119p. (Dover 
T622) New York, Dover Pubns. pap., 1.25 


KAUFMANN, HELEN BABETTE (Loeb). Anecdotes of 
music and musicians. Ed. under the supervision of 
Thos. K. Scherman. 269p. illus.15cem. 60-51524 New 
York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 1.50 

KAUFMANN, HELEN BABETTE. How music grew. 
Ed. under the supervisionof Thos. K. Scherman. 312p. 
il. 15cm. 60-51523 New York, Grosset &Dunlap bds., 
1.50 

KAUFMANN, HELEN BABETTE. The joy of listening. 
Ed. under the supervision of Thos. K. Scherman, 314p. 
15cm. 60-51522 New York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 
1.50 

KAUFMANN, HELEN BABETTE. The listener's dic- 
tionary of musical terms. Ed. under the supervision 
of Thos. K. Scherman. 277p. illus. 15cm. 60-51521 
New York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 1.50 
KAUFMANN, HELEN BABETTE. The story of one 
hundred great composers. Ed. under the supervision 
of Thos. K. Scherman. 308p. 15cm. 60-51519 New 
York, Grosset & Dunlap bds., 1.50 


SLENCZYNSKA, RUTH. Music at your fingertips, by 
Ruth Slenczynska with the collaboration of Ann M. 
Lingg. 117p. music, illus. on end papers. 61-5983 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 2.95 


A practical book for the beginner. the serious student and 
the teacher on the technique of piano mastery. There are 
chapters on building a concert program; listening to music; 
and pointers from the author’s own experience as a teacher. 
Ruth Slenczynska is an artist of international repute, and 
Ann Lingg is a biographer of musicians. 








For everyone who plays the piano—a valuable new 
book of useful advice and personal eaperience ! 


M a AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 
a by Ruth Slenczynska 


with the collaboration of Ann M. Lingg 





Both the young student and the professional will welcome this 
splendid guide by the former child prodigy and top ranking con- 
cert pianist. Subjects covered include: 


® practicing and performing e@ how to build a program 


® proportion, rhythm, tempo, @ how to listen to music — es- 
personality factors and phys- pecially the sounds you make 
ical strength as you play 


® how to acquire a repertory e sensible advice on teaching 


Plus fascinating observations from over thirty years of profes- 
sional life; analyses of the work and personalities of such dis- 
tinguished artists as Horowitz, Rubinstein and Serkin; reminis- 
cences of her own great teachers — Rachmaninoff, Schnabel, 
Cortot and others. 
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SCHICKEL, RICHARD. 


8.50 
A_history of Carnegie Hall during its 70 years of existence, 
with anecdotes about some famous performers and lec- 
turers who have appeared there. Chronicles the change 
from an exclusive cultural and musical milieu to a more 
general and public one in the United States, and the 
Hall’s effects on the world of American music. 


SHATTUCK, ROGER. The banquet years; the origins 
of the avant-garde in France, 1885 to World War 1. 
390p. music, photos. biblio. (Anchor A238) Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday pap. 1.45 


STEVENS, DENIS WILLIAM. A history of song. 491p. 
illus. bibl. 61-5622 New York, W. W. Norton 7.50 


Limited to the secular art-song as developed in the Western 
world. Many musical passages illustrated. 


TRUSLER, IVAN. Functional lessons in singing [by] 
Ivan Trusler, Walter Ehret. ix, 134p. photos., 3lcm. 
Includes 18 art songs. M 60-1038 
N.J., Prentice-Hall. -pap., 3.95 


TUFTS, NANCY POORE. The art of handbell ringing. 
109p. bibl. illus. 60-16924 Nashville, Abingdon Press 
bds., 3.00 

Outlines procedures for organizing and directing a handbell 


group, describes handbell equipment, and includes a “‘how- 
to” section on arranging and writing music for handbells. 
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The world of Carnegie Hall. 
438p. illus. 60-13802 New York, Messner, half cloth, 


Englewood Cliffs, 


If you play or teach piano, you'll want to own MUSIC AT YOUR FINGERTIPS. 
Order your copy today from your bookseller, or from 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Dept. 1-PQ-4, Garden City, N. Y. 


$2.95 

















PRACTISING THE PIANO 
by 


Frank Merrick 
 ) 


Everyone studying to be a concert pianist or 
well equipped teacher ought to read and ponder 
over this book. If offers a wealth of advice, 
which stems from an alert and well furnished 
mind. -Royal College of Music Magazine(Lon- 


don). 
s 


Frank Merrick leapt into prize-winning promi- 
nence thirty years ago; but it is as a pianist 
and a teacher that he is best known and loved. 
He has, in Practising the Piano, crystallised 
into delightfully easy reading a mass of pianis- 
tic wisdom, communicating his rationale of 
practice as apleasure ratherthan apenance... 
--Sunday Times (London) 
@ 


Denman & Farrell. Inc. 


234 Clinton St., 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


$5.95 postpaid. 
Return for full 
refund in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 
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| BOOK REVIEW 


Music At Your Fingertips. By Ruth Slenczynska with 
the collaborationof Ann M. Lingg. New York: Double- 
day, 1961. 117 pp. $ 





Following her much-discussed autobiography of the 
past season, Ruth Slenczynska has continued her col- 
laborative endeavors and has produced a brief study of 
piano technique designated "advice for the artist and 
amateur.'' Literature of this nature by a practicing 
concert pianist is unusual, and, reading the book, one 
can readily understand why. The kinds of communica- 
tion required for musical performance, for teaching, 
and for writing are quite distinct from each other. 
Miss Slenczynska attempts to impart a good deal of in- 
formation about both performance and teaching prob- 
lems, about both those means of communication, but 
her information is filtered through the unwieldy and 
sometimes misleading channel of collaborative writing. 
As a result, the book is full of unexplored ideas and 
unexplained hints about personal observation. It bears 
the approval rather than the impress of a vivid musi- 
cal personality. 

Outside of this general drawback, the work con- 
tains valuable information and insights for piano teach- 
ers and serious students. In spite of the dust jacket 
claim, its technical suggestions and practical advice 
are of little value to the parlor enthusiast. At some 
time in his career, every pianist must deyise or learn 
the major practise and recital preparation methods 
described by the author. As a selective compendium, 
for skill development in the 19th century repertoire, 
for example, it is rather good. Occasionally the sub- 
jective approachis overstated: only an unkind reader, 
perhaps, would ask the author to follow her own in- 
structions to !Isolate the musical phrase, then tell 
yourself audibly, in plain language, what you think it 
was meant toexpress. Joy? Grief? Or homesickness, 
complaint, pain, gaiety, passion, foreboding? After 
you have decided onthe most fitting verbal expression, 
experiment at the piano until you succeed inestablish- 
ing the mood musically." An application of this pro- 
cedure to one of the pieces on Miss Slenczynska's own 
sample program from the section on program construc- 
tion - Beethoven's Sonata inDopus 10no. 3, or Liszt's 
15th Hungarian Rhapsody, for instance - would yield 
less than satisfactory results. 


For keyboard music outside of the 19th century, 
many of her suggestions are unpracticable. And, as 
a manual of technique, the work is entirely too ran- 
dom, leaving many problems undiscussed, such as 
ornaments and finger independence for instance. How- 
ever, for understanding Miss Slenczynska's approach 


to interpretation the book is a helpful aid. It is also 
informative as an outline of the concert performer's 
regimen, as are similar descriptions usually included 
in musical biographies. 

The book is not intended as a schematic presenta- 
tion of principles. It is best described as a Common- 
place Book of musical experiences, often stimulating, 
sometimes annoyingly elusive when the author's pur- 
pose and personality remain unrevealed or are ob- 
scured by the text. Shop talk is here by a veteran 
pianist. --N, S, Burrows 
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that his voice is no more than a plea or a prayer, the 
full realization of which would silence the need for its 
very self. 


We are content if a singer is master of one cate- 
gory of singing. Thus we have voices called lyric, 
dramatic, coloratura and the like. But a pianist is ex- 
pected tobe allof these, and his preparation embraces 
all styles. In point of fact, he is usually as limited as 
is the singer, and it is often true that those who have 
limited themselves wisely and modestly to one branch 
of playing have surpassed those who essay to do all. 


here is nothing so unrhythmic as a metronome. 
Rhythm is a human and not a mechanical thing. The 
pianola demonstrates this, for in the pianola all the 
written time values are observed with mechanical ac- 
curacy, and the result is lifeless. Note values are 
only an approximation, as everyone who has composed 
music must know. The body must determine the 
rhythm, and not the mind. 


Singing is at the root of all music making. It was 
no accident that Chopin included two of his finest. Noc- 
turnes in his book of Etudes. It is interesting that the 
piano, a percussion instrument, should have gained 
such a large share of melodic music. Quite probably 
this is because it is capable of combining harmony with 
melody, is complete in itself, and does not suffer the 
organ's limitation of tone control. 


Inasmuch as nearly all music for the piano moves 
in rhythms defined in terms of more or less regular 
beats, no different from those of the conductor, which 
are in turn no different from those of the heart, the 
footfall in walking, or the swinging arm: - it is proper 
and understandable that the exercise of scales, arpeg- 
gios, and all the simpler elements of technique be 
compassed by these beats. In short, all exercises 
should be in rhythm. 


The piano can be the greatest singer of all. Its 
striving for song can surpass song itself, just as Pro- 
metheus surpassed the gods intrying to emulate them. 


3} 





Piano Recordings 


February, March, 1961 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 


given in The American Record Guide, 


Reviews are 


indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Wilhelm Backhaus 
(piano); Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Karl Bohm. 
Richmond B-19063, $1.98. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E flat, Op. 73 (“Emperor”); Wilhelm 
Backhaus (piano); Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Clemens Krauss. 


Richmond B-19072, $1.98. 

Backhaus, Schmidt-Isserstedt 

London CM-9022, CS-6094 
oe s  Seeer ee reer Angel 35131 
Katchen, Gamba................London CS-6096 
(Op. 73) 
Backhaus, Schmidt-Isserstedt 

London CM-9023, CS-6156 
Fischer, Furtwangler............ Electrola 90048 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 5 inE 
flat, Op. 73 (“Emperor”); Claudio Arrau 
(piano); Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alceo Galliera. Angei 35722, 
$4.98, or Stereo S-35722, $5.98. 


Backhaus............London CM-9023, CS-6156 
Curzon...............London CM-9217, CS-6019 
Gilels. . SRK R clone sal kee ee Angel 35476, S-35476 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 

flat, Op. 83; Yakov Zak (piano); 


Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Kurt Sanderling. MK-1517, 
$5.98 (Artia import). 

Horowitz, Toscanini....... RCA Victor LCT-1025 


Ashkenazy, Ludwig.................Angel 35649 
Gilels, Reiner RCA Victor LM/LSC-2219 


CHOPIN: Ballades Nos. 3 in A flat, Op. 
47, and 4 in F minor, Op. 52; Fantaisie- 
Impromptu in C sharp minor, Op. 66; 
Nocturnes Nos. 12 inG, Op. 37, No. 2, and 
18 in E, Op. 62, No. 2; Scherzi Nos. 2 
in B flat minor, Op. 31, and 4 in E, Op. 
54; Benno Moiséiwitsch (piano). Capi- 
tol G-7230, $4.98, or Stereo SG-7230, 


$5.98. 
(Ballades) 
Rubinstein...........RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 
(Impromptus) 
Rubinstein .......-RCA Victor LM-2277 
(Scherzo No. 2) 
Horowitz..................RCA Victor LM-2137 
Rubinstein...........RCA Victor LM/LSC-2368 
(Scherzo No. 4) 
| OT SPER era Angel 35403 
Rubinstein. .....5.25.. RCA Victor LM/LSC-2368 
CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
minor, Op. 11; MENDELSSOHN: 


Capriccio Brillant, Op. 22; Gary Graff- 
man (piano); Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Charles Munch. 
RCA Victor LM-2468, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2468, $5.98. 
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(Chopin) ; 


Rubinstein. . ...es.+..RCA Victor LM-1810 

Askenase weeeeeeees+- DGG 18605, ©138085 

Harasiewicz...........Epic LC-3643, ®@BC-1060 

(Mendelssohn) 

AS ee London CM-9100 

DEBUSSY: Préludes, Books 1 and 2; 
Daniel Ericourt (piano). Kapp set 


KDX-6501, four sides, $9.96, or stereo 
set KDX-6501-S, $11.96. 
Gheetking. ...0.ccccsccisscccces COL ML-4537/8 
KABALEVSKY: 24 Preludes, Op. 38; 
Yakov Flier (piano). MK-1530, $5.98 
(Artia import). 


LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Edith Far- 
nadi (piano); Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 


Westminster Stereo WST-14125, $5.98. 
Katchen, Argenta........ Lon. CM-9193, CS-6033 


MacDOWELL: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
D minor, Op. 23; PROKOFIEFF: 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C, Op. 26; 
Van Cliburn (piano); Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Walter 


Hendl. RCA Victor LM-2507, $4.98, 
or Stereo LSC-2507, $5.98. 
(MacDowell) 
Sanroma, Hanson............ Columbia ML-4638 
Rivkin, Dixon......... Westminster XWN-18367 
Mitchell, Strickland.............. Vanguard 1011 
(Prokofieff) 
Gilels, Kondrashin...... Westminster XWN-18178 
Prokofieff, Coppola .......,Angel COLH-34 
Katchen, Ansermet...........; London CM-9083 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, 
K. 467; Rosina Lhévinne (piano); 
Juilliard Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Morel. Columbia ML-5582, $4.98, or 
Stereo MS-6182, $5.98. 

MOZART: Concerto No. 24 in C minor, 
K. 491; SCRIABIN: Concerto in F 
sharp minor, Op. 20; Dimitri Bashkirov 
(piano); U.S.S.R. State Radio Orches- 
tra conducted by Alexander Gauk (in 
the Mozart) and Kiril Kondrashin (in 
the Scriabin). Artia ALP-168, $4.98. 


MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion; Sviatoslav Richter (piano, recorded 
at a recital in Sophia, Bulgaria, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1958). Columbia ML-5600, 
$4.98. 


PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 2, in 
G minor, Op. 16; Yakov Zak (piano); 
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PIANO TEACHERS CLINIC 
June 26-30, 1961 


at 
Michigan State University 


e Stanley Fletcher 
University of Illinois 


e Esther Payne 
Private Teacher:, Chicago 


® Silvio Scionti 
Michigan State University 


e John Richardson 
Michigan State University 


Registration Fee $25.00 
For Information Write 
PIANO TEACHERS CLINIC 
Continuing Education Service 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 











U.S.S.R. State Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Kurt Sanderling; Piano 
Concerto No. 4, Op. 53 (for the left 
hand); Anatol Vedernikov (piano); 
U.S.S.R. State Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leo Ginzburg. Artia ALP- 
166, $4.98. 


D. SCARLATTI: 
Harpsichord; 
(harpsichord). 


Twenty Sonatas for 
Wanda Landowska 
Angel COLH-73, $5.98. 


SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54; Waldszenen, Op. 82; 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano); Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Giinter Wand. London Stereo CS-6181, 


$5.98. 
(Concerto) 
LADOUE, OPGION «0 0.6.5.0:0 0 ones.ac Columbia ML-4525 
Richter, Rowicki.......... DGG 18597, © 138077 
Solomon, Menges............. Capitol G/SG-7191 
Novaes, Swarowsky......sesesee0% Vox PL-11380 
(Waldszenen) 
Pr ckernseusckagedesdscecne Decca DL-9921 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Preludes and Fugues 
Nos. 2in A minor, 3 inG, 6inB minor, 7 
in A, and 18 in F minor, Op. 87; Sviato- 
slav Richter (piano); Piano Concerto No. 
2, Op. 101; Michail Voskresensky 
(piano); Prague Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Vaclav Jiracek. 
Artia ALP-173, $4.98. 

(Concerto No. 2) 


Shostakovich, Gauk..........Artia 12-MK-201-B 
DOTOMOM. 06.60 c0c0 Columbia ML-5337, MS-6043 
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1877 - 1961 
THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 
216 South 20th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa 





Departments headed by 


EDWARD STEUERMANN 
Piano 


VRONSKY and BABIN 


BORIS KOUT ZEN 

Violin .. will return to Northwestern University 

May 7-19, 1961, to conduct master classes 

in solo and duo piano literature. The artists 

ENZO SERAFINI-LUPO will be heard in performance during the course 
Opera of these sessions. 

Degree Courses 


VINCENT PERSICHETTI 
Composition 
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TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 





For further information write: Concert Manager, School of Music 
Catalog sent upon request Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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LEE ROBERTS MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


cordially invites 


All Piano Teachers | 


to the 














Robert PaceSummer Workshop 


introducing his new series 


Music for Piano 





@ One day sessions For date of workshop nearest you, write: 
® New materials - all levels Lee Roberts Music Publications 
®@ Creative teaching Suite 611, 1841 Broadway 

e@ Building sound musicianship New York 23, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


KASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF 
® MUSIC @ 


HOWARD HANSON, DIRECTOR 


DEGREES—The Eastman School of Music offers degree programs for the pianist, as follows: 
e Bachelor of Music with piano as the major instrument ¢ Master of Music in Music Literature 
with piano as the major instrument e Doctor of Musical Arts with piano as the major instrument. 





JUNE 26-AUGUST 4 


SUMMER 
BS SESSION 


—_N ALLEN |. MC HOSE, q 


DIRECTOR \ 





THE FACULTY 


MAJOR PIANO FACULTY « Piano Sight-Reading.............. 0... cc ccc cece cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeses Harry Watts 
Armand Basile @ PACCOMPONMING @ oA its Nil ccce ves cvealcarsteeneiaenccanar cows vabiastets cues omen Harry Watts 
Jose Echaniz O: WO - Pig ERSEIMBIO 2 cbs ok Ae coer eelnn dnd oe eewaaweieeeane enue Harry Watts 
Eugene List, visiting teacher OETA DOTAMUGIC a5. occ cla doen ek deel Harry Watts, John Celentano 
Harry Watts @ RIGMOUNIOLN OCS. iors dia.d nearer iowa ries ieee uol compas trad eneresees Wallace Gray 


THE SUMMER SESSION OFFERS OTHER COURSES OF INTEREST TO THE PIANIST: 


EMH, TONY HME RIOES ao: hc beds Risdon bo ie iaiocaial elie oma pvareee nae Ae Se cree Se er aa peee ere ee Ime Gladys Leventon 
Fe oa oa | Ee RR IRR Dig PSEA Us one OYTO Te Soe ie rng OA farses Petre Pa eer Verne Thompson 
PEGRGORYON TRON HOONEDONEVEN <5..655 546 sotiise hie ialcas cineipaaielamebinoe Roce we ate Sears eater amr aeree Donald White 
Courses in Composition (at all levels of advancement).................... Henry Cowell, Herbert Elwell, Wayne Barlow 
BE AATAOHI CSCO ENNIS PENI shoe IR sie Sow crass ciscslo le Sivcale/ 5 were pove me olo are eat pee ew Scant oranaiar Manoa rce ed Eileen Malone 


For information concerning degree courses or courses of special interest, write to: 
EDWARD EASLEY 
Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER THE SECOND PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE « 
EASTMAN JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4 « FOR THE PRIVATE 


SCHOOL OF PIANO TEACHER AND THE COLLEGE PIANO 


s MUSIC e TEACHER ¢ Complete cost for the six weeks—$395 


WHICH INCLUDES: 


Private piano instruction 





To continue studying piano literature..... re Crete ad OY 2 credits 
or 
To receive coaching for your 1961-62 piano recital Meas ....2 credits 


AND INCLUDES: Total of six hours fromthe following: 


Courses Involving Performance 





Piano Sight-Reading...... iaB erie IRA: ...1 credit 
Piano Accompanying . ear y or dads, Banat pan eur ary ne 
Two-Piano Ensemble pia Cue eae ae . ae ..1 credit 
Chamber Music with Piano Ren ST ore ...1 credit 
Piano Pedagogy 
Piano Methods ree 2 credits 
Piano Class Instruction Methods 2 credits 


ANNOUNCES oe - Correlated Methods Course 


Elementary Theory Methods Seen 2 credits 
Pedagogy of Theory.......... errs ute sage.’ nace cate Ree 
Correlated Courses for Enrichment and Information 

Piano Literature... ' LBaee oee eee Giewa acne cee eee 
ftrocuetion to tne EIaei 2 -  o. kes ee. o eceed weneeenee eee 2 credits 


ALSO INCLUDES: Room and board (breakfast and evening 
dinner) @ Practice facilities for piano and harp e Registration 
fee 


THE FIFTH PIANO TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP e 
JULY 24 TO JULY 28 © OBJECTIVES: 


e More-emphasis on music-making 
e Less emphasis on methods 
e More opportunity for class discussion 


e Revised bibliography of contemporary and neglected 19th century piano 
music 


e Five lecture-recital and discussion periods 
e Critical evaluation of editions of 18th and 19th century keyboard music 
e Piano literature used in the Workshop will be at all levels of advancement 


For a specially prepared description of the Piano Teachers’ Institute and the Piano Teachers’ Workshop, write to: 


EDWARD EASLEY 
Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 





PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of Dora Zaslavsky and distinguished 


young artists who have worked under her guidance 


FROM LEFT, ABBEY SIMON, ZITA CARNO, DORA ZASLAVSKY, ZENON FISHBEIN 





